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The following article by a member of the Commission, Mr. 
R.S. Lambert, appeared in The New Statesman and Nation for July 16, 
1932, and 1s here reprinted by kind permission of the Editor. The 
article vepresents the views of the Commission, as expressed in its Report 
The Film in National Life, concerning the necessity for the establishment 
of a National Film Institute, and outlines the principal functions which 
such an Institute would perform. 


WITH the suggested Cinematograph Fund Parliament has very 
cautiously opened the door to an experiment which has been tried 
with some success in Italy, Germany, the U.S.A. and other countries 
—that is, the introduction into the unregulated commercialism of 
the cinema of an independent organisation charged with fostering 
those aspects of its development—~artistic, scientific and intellectual— 
which are most liable to be dwarfed by the application of purely 
box-office tests of popularity. The allocation of a part of the 
proceeds of Sunday cinemas to this kind of purpose may seem at 
first sight anomalous; but it is perfectly consonant with the British 
genius for preferring practicability to strict logic. The Act nowhere 
makes specific mention of a Film Institute as such, but the Cinema- 
tograph Fund clause is directly inspired by the proposal made in 
the recent Report* of the Commission on Educational and Cultural 
Films, and plans are now being prepared for the constitution of such 
an Institute, which has good claim to make effective use of the new 
Fund. 

What does it all mean? Why is a Film Institute needed, 
what is it to do, and how should it be constituted and financed ? 
To answer these questions let us ask ourselves why Parliament has 


* The Film in National Life. Allen and Unwin, Is. 
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been so impressed by a Report published by an unofficial commission 
that, within three weeks of the publication of that Report, it has 
passed legislation which makes it possible to give effect to the 
Commission’s main recommendation? The case for trying the 
experiment of a Film Institute in this country rests on two premises 
which are generally accepted by all who give thought to the film 
problem. The first is that a public for good films exists, but that 
its requirements (particularly in the provinces) are unsatisfied. The 
second is that the British film trade, although feeling tentatively 
after this public and urgently needing to expand its own markets 
(both at home and in the Empire), has not yet evolved any machinery 
for ascertaining the consumers’ wishes or conciliating intelligent 
public opinion. Working with antiquated publicity methods and 
ill-served by the general weakness of press film criticism, producers 
and exhibitors find it no easy task to adapt their ways to the demands 
of an audience which is tired of the Hollywood tradition, full of 
newly awakened national consciousness, and pathetically interested 
in the odd assortment of foreign film achievements that trickles 
through to our shores. The purpose of a Film Institute will be to 
provide this machinery for contact between producer and consumer 
in the film world. 

This definition is as important for what it excludes as for 
what it includes. A Film Institute would not attempt to enter 
the field of film production in competition with existing commercial 
interests: indeed, it would have neither the funds nor the expert 
personnel and experience for this kind of activity. Nor could it, 
as some who ought to know better have suggested in order to create 
prejudice, exercise anything in the nature of a “ benevolent despot- 
ism’ on film taste. The Institute would not be in a position to 
dictate to anybody, since its success would depend upon its skill in 
conciliating, interpreting and inspiring the parties which it wishes 
to bring together. Again, a Film Institute would have nothing to 
do with “censorship ” in the restrictive sense. On the other hand, 
its existence would provide a rallying point for the expression of that 
kind of moderate opinion which believes in the yet unrealised 
possibilities of the film, and wishes to give confidence and backing 
to those who are trying to introduce a sense of responsibility and 
dignity into film programmes. 

One of the first tasks of the Institute would be to help the 
film audience more effectively to voice its tastes. All over the country 
there are springing up groups of film enthusiasts who want to see the 
best of what is coming out from both British and foreign studios. 
They form local film societies, often in the face of grave practical 
difficulties, in order to see films that are above the average of any- 
thing they can get in the local picture houses. Such societies want 
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advice, information and assistance from London. More important, 
however, is the organisation of groups of filmgoers to make their 
wishes known to the local cinema manager and back him with 
practical support if he decides to introduce a better class of film 
than heretofore to his patrons. But this crystallisation of filmgoers’ 
taste cannot take place without the provision from a central head- 
quarters of far better publicity for good films than is at present 
provided through any known channel. A Film Institute working 
in co-operation with the trade could publish annotated lists of films 
which, with a little organised backing from intelligent filmgoers, might 
profitably be shown in a wider circle of houses than would be the 
case under to-day’s laissez-faire system. We need not even despair 
of turning in due course the various “ vigilance’’ and ‘“‘ morality ”’ 
committees that have begun to take a censorial interest in the film 
into recruiting agencies which will add a million new cinema-goers 
to the patrons of the halls, equipped with the means of discriminating 
between what they want and what Wardour Street thinks they ought 
to want. A Film Institute would also be the natural agency for 
introducing to this country the best foreign films, especially as under 
the League of Nations draft convention for Free Trade in Educational 
Films it, with similar bodies in other countries, would certify films 
for exemption from duty. 

In addition to exercising this general influence upon film 
standards, the Film Institute would have a separate, more specific 
and equally difficult task to perform in the development of the film 
as an instrument of instruction and an aid to education proper. In 
this field again the Institute has the part of middleman to play. 
Instructional films will not take their proper place in the class-room 
and lecture-room until the trade collaborates efiectively with the 
specialist teacher in producing what is wanted. Already learned 
societies such as the Historical and Geographical Associations have 
prepared plans of what is needed in their own field. A Film Institute 
commanding the confidence of scientific and educational opinion 
would build up a bridge for collaboration with film producers in this 
field, and at the same time help to ensure an adequate market for 
what is produced. In the same way the Institute would be able 
to take up the complementary work of persuading education 
authorities to equip our schools with projecting apparatus. 

Much of the success of the whole experiment will depend 
on the way in which the Institute is actually constituted. In order 
to command the support of educators and the confidence of the 
intelligent filmgoer, its disinterestedness must be above suspicion, 
and this can be assured only by an income independent of commercial 
sources, such as the new Cinematograph Fund offers (the amount 
at first would be very modest—perhaps £7,000 or £8,000 a year). 
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Further, if the Institute is given a Royal Charter defining its functions, 
and its first governing committee is nominated by the Privy Council, 
this should serve as a sufficient measure of public control, without 
tying the new Institute with regulations which would hamper its 
flexibility and its capacity to promote new ideas quickly—two 
qualities which are vital to success in dealing with the kaleidoscopic 
film world of to-day. 
R. 5. LAMBERT 
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